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The second in a series of articles on personnel programs 
of small business, which appeared in the April 1950 Oregon 
Business Review, pointed out that the majority of small 
business enterprises in this country are attempting to oper- 
ate with personnel programs which are far from ideal, 
being meager in content and administered somewhat hap- 
hazardly. 

This conclusion is strongly supported by the results of 
several reliable national surveys of personnel practices in 
small concerns, and by the writer’s personal investigation 
of a number of representative businesses of small size. It 
might also be added that numerous students, to whom the 
writer has assigned cases studies of small-business prac- 
tices, have usually reported the same conclusion. 

While such findings do not necessarily mean that the 
personnel relations of small business enterprises are poor, 
it does indicate that these firms are evidently laboring 
under an unnecessary handicap in attaining and maintain- 
ing good relations with their employees. It can probably be 

3sumed, also, that they must find themselves at a disad- 
.antage when competing in the labor market with large 
companies, which invariably have extensive and compre- 
hensive personnel programs. 

In seeking an explanation for this apparent deficiency 
of small business organizations, the writer has found at 
least three factors which appear to inhibit consistently the 
extent and nature of the personnel programs of small con- 
cerns. These three factors may be stated as: (1) the nature 
and characteristics of some personnel activities; (2) the 
attitude of educators, writers and publishers, consultants, 
and public agencies; (3) the attitude of the managements 
of small business. 


(1) The nature and characterisiics of some personal 
activities. Obviously, there are a few personal activities 
which are definitely not feasible for a small company to 
consider; but investigation shows that there are numerous 
other activities which might be considered suitable, yet are 
not found in most small enterprises. Why is this so? 

Analysis of the characteristics of these seldom-accepted 
activities reveals that two characteristics consistently ap- 
pear—one is expense, and the other is administrative com- 
plexity. 

Almost invariably, if a personnel activity involves or 
appears to involve noticeable expense, or requires or ap- 
pears to require some skill in administration, small com- 
panies will regard it with extreme skepticism and shy 

~way from including it as part of their personnel programs. 
= Another characteristic, not as influential, but which 
should be noted, is the degree of publicity which an activ- 
ity may have had, through a union, a governmental agency, 
etc. Recent developments in personal management which 





have received little publicity are seldom found in small- 
company programs. 


(2) The attitude of educators, writers and publishers, 
consultants, and public agencies. These persons or agencies 
have seldom taken a convincing interest in the problems of 
small business, especially in the matter of personnal man- 
agement, and have rarely developed constructive programs 
to assist the small enterpriser to solve his personnel prob- 
lems. 

As has been pointed out in a previous article, textbooks 
on personnel management are usually written in terms of 
large business organizations and problems, and college 
courses in personnel management are taught similarly. 

Conferences or clinics on personnel management con- 
ducted by educational institutions often seem to be de- 
signed for and attended only by representatives of large 
enterprises. 

Trade and professional publications tend to solicit ar- 
ticles mainly from executives of large companies, and such 
articles naturally reflect large-company situations. 

Management consultants aim for a clientele of large con- 
cerns, a natural tendency, and their fees and services are 
usually not appropriate for the small enterprise. 

Although Federal, state, and local agencies have always 
indicated interest in the problems of small business, that 
interest has remained somewhat passive in the matter of 
personnel problems. 

In brief, the attitude and actions of these people and 
agencies have not been particularly helpful as far as the 
small businessman is concerned. They have been willing to 
help, but have failed to sell that willingness to small busi- 
ness or put it into action. 


(3) The attitude of small-business managenerts. Al- 
though many extenuating circumstances exist. nevertheless 
it must be recognized that the general attitude of manage- 
ment officials of small concerns toward personnel manage- 
ment is far from enthusiastic. 

A large proportion of small-business executives have 
been forced to attain their positions “the hard way,” have 
become somewhat attached to “the hard way,” and have 
adopted it as their personnel policy. The hard way is in 
many respects valuable and good; but carried to the ex- 
treme it may not be reasonable, and can hardly be called 
realistic in light of today’s thinking. 

Personnel management is a way of thinking and a set of 
practices which have earned recognition, through experi- 
mentation and application, as effective management aids 
which pay dividends. But managements of small enterprises 
still tend to regard these practices or activities with suspi- 
cion, judging them primarily by their costs and only sec- 
ondarily by their returns. 
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Further, when it comes to utilizing the services of agen- 
cies or persons outside the business, small-business execu- 
tives are apathetic and sometimes even hostile. Factor (2), 
above, indicates that there is some justification for this 
feeling. 


lf the three factors discussed are accepted as at least 
partly responsible for the poor status of personnel manage- 
ment in small business, then perhaps severa! suggestions 
for improving the situation might be offered. 


The first suggestion might be to devise or modify per- 
sonnel activities so that they are inexpensive and require 
little or no specialized skill to install and administer in a 
company program. This is admittedly a difficult problem, 
for some personnel activities are basically costly and tech- 
nically complex; to alter them would be to eliminate their 
effectiveness. However, many activities could be scaled 
down and adapted to small-group situations. How to do 
this is a problem that experts and researchers in personnel 
management should face and attempt to solve. 


The second suggestion might be to change the attitudes 
of persons and agencies who are outside the actual opera- 
tion of small business, but still in a position to give valu- 
able assistance. 


Public educational institutions could provide better ser- 
vice to small business in several ways: (1) Through teach- 
ing—by featuring the personnel problems of small com- 
panies in appropriate courses, and by providing extension 
and evening courses concerned primarily with small-com- 
pany problems: (2) through research—by spending more 
time on companies of this size, and by directly inviting 
small concerns to present their problems for investigation; 
(3) through conferences—by offering the facilities of the 
campus. by designating appropriate topics for discussion, 
and by appealing directly to small-company managers for 
participation. These ideas are now being developed in 
practice by several institutions, it might be added, and the 
response has been quite gratifying so far. 


Authors. editors, and publishers should be led to realize 
that sma!l business represents a very substantial market 
which they are neglecting. An attempt to discover just what 
aspects of personnel management or what problems are of 
most interest to this group, followed by publications or 
articles directed toward this market and its interests, 
should prove valuable to all concerned. 


Management consultants need to be awakened to the 
possibilities of the small-business group of potential cus- 
tomers. It should be realized that such concerns do not us- 
ually possess nor can they afford to engage, permanently, 
the services of specialists; consequently, the consultant 
might well provide the logical solution. But he must accept 
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Baker 








Cl L 





Clatsop 





Columbia 








Coos 





Cook 





Curry 





Deschutes 





Douglas 





Gilliam 





Grant 





Harney 





Hood River 








Jackson___ 
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Klamath__ 
Lake 





Lane 





Lincola 





Linn 
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Marion 





Morrow 








Polk 
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Tillamook 
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Union 








Wallowa 
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Washington 





Wheeler 





Yamhill 





Total, 1949-50 roll _..__ 
Total, 1948-49 roll 








Increase or decrease 
Percentage increase or de 














Taxes jor 
County 

312,973.27 
295,276.81 
603,953.47 
207 763.80 
290,530.53 
304,112.39 
70,579.85 
98,779.22 
135,550.56 
478,543.35 
97,254.72 
175,268.71 
182,185.44 
129,017.12 
501,472.92 
94,000.42 
184,012.73 
768,315.09 
96,098.68 
749,358.96 
400,663.23 
315,573.72 
442,801.62 
998,958.81 
218,151.13 
7,267 ,673.18 
335,614.55 
81,357.00 
572,577.30 
347,873.73 
238,589.00 
242,875.41 
311,736.66 
479,139.02 
39,722.53 
322,518.90 





$18,390,873.83 

$17 676,782.03 

$ 714,091.80 
4% 
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étricts 
$ 510,959.01 
847 ,032.19 
3,041,290.21 
830,017.25 
884,943.21 
1,688,170.37 
354,377.01 
301,034.63 
984,300.90 
2,541 ,868.65 
144,351.80 
351 ,066.34 
333,054.32 
590,267.90 
2,077 ,610.18 
390,172.83 
883,275.84 
1,954,469.81 
296,299.58 
4,749,526.47 
831,249.06 
2,429,211.42 
882,575.96 
2,934,100.30 
413,004.58 
13,132,209.32 
798,115.15 
235,451 .00 
580,050.20 
1,601 ,167.15 
663 226.08 
347,005.49 
506,556.60 
2,005,205.98 
163,563.81 
1,439,126.44 





$52,715,907.04 

$43,820,844.38 

$ 8,895 062.66 
20% 


Summary of Property Taxes Levied in 
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some adjustment in his fees so that they are more reali: 
tically related to the resources of small concerns. 

Finally, public agencies can do more than offer lip 
service to small business. They must recognize that con- 
cerns of this size have personnel problems, the solution of 
which may affect their success fully as much as their finan- 
rial, accounting, purchasing, or advertising problems. Here, 
again, direct help in the form of meetings, pamphlets, and 
consulting service should be effective. 

The suggested attempt to improve the attitudes of small- 
business management toward personnel management is 
perhaps the most optimistic suggestion offered, but prob- 
ably the most vital. 

Management cannot be expected to embrace personnel 
management as the solution to all their problems. But is it 
too much to suggest that management of small business at 
least take a good look at the possibilities of personnel man- 
agement, at least be willing to consider that a personnel 
program has a place in small concerns as well as large, and 
at least contemplate not only and solely the cost of per- 
sonnel activities but also estimate the potential and real 
return they can provide? 

If management can accept this suggestion, which will 
cost it nothing except a change in viewpoint, and if the 
other two suggestions offered are followed, even in part, 
then a noticeable lessening of the gap between personnel 
management and small business may gradually occur. 

The obstacles which must be overcome are difficult, br 
not insuperable. 
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s Levied in Oregon on 1949-50 Rolls by Taxing Bodies and Counties, and a Com- 
parison with Totals on 1948-49 Rolls 


“hool C: 

dtricts ? ; 
$10,959.01 150,069.56 
847,032.19 


Percentage 
r— Total Taxes & Assessments—~ Increase Increase or 


Assessments 1949-1950 1948-1949 or Decrease Decrease 
32,976.61 $ 1,006,.978.45 $ 878,513.35 $ 128,465.10 15% 


Rural Fire Pro- 
tection Dists. 


Total Adva- 
lorem Taxes 
$ 974,001.84 $ 


Miscellaneous 


041,290.21 
830,017.25 
884,943.21 
,688,170.37 
354,377.01 
301,034.63 
984,300.90 

1,868.65 
144,351.80 
351,066.34 
333, .32 
590,267.90 
077,610.18 
390,172.83 
883,275.84 
:954,469.81 
296,299.58 
»749,526.47 
831,249.06 
429,211.42 
882,575.96 
934,100.30 
413,004.58 
132,209.32 
798,115.15 
235,451.00 
580,050.20 
601,167.15 
663,226.08 
347,005.49 
506,556.60 
005,205.98 
163,563.81 
439,126.44 


185,814.55 
308,780.67 
327,988.65 
109,461.87 
283,383.36 
29,847.52 
8,282.50 
218,424.96 
298,709.21 
19,976.22 
44,295.38 
43,202.26 
87,201.00 
402,998.18 
42,879.00 
130,271.62 
304,891.81 
35,368.84 
731,096.78 
55,050.04 
245,447.90 
168,241.09 
645,382.04 
29,579.54 


9,244,965.59 


118,764.10 
7,348.19 
76,630.08 
329,733.54 
150,423.51 
35,043.51 
152,036.21 
121,809.90 
3,523.06 
161,978.87 





160,758.92 
2,362.66 
12,827.00 
2,880.72 
1,666.92 
1,866.62 
1,724.04 
8,988.82 


14,944.56 
42,438.09 
4,980.10 
61,263.44 
902.49 
261,422.77 
14,603.32 
12,207.00 
2,944.89 
3,596.97 
8,400.06 
72,124.65 


25,741.80 





323,187.20 
13,369.43 
66,801.74 


4,587.72 


94,724.54 
18,783.24 
61,117.30 
38,047.66 

3,663.46 
26,222.11 
1,742.99 
33,502.40 

575,112.83 

72,124.79 
7,268.92 

194,674.08 

22,340.62 


42,179.15 


36,067 .36 ° 
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1,333,134.33 
4,195,744.52 
1,691 319.56 
1,311,132.04 
2,345,348.58 
456,471.30 
414,550.69 
1,340,000.46 
3,353,728.14 
264,401.10 
576,029.73 
558,442.02 
838,833.04 
2,983 ,571.69 
621,776.79 
1,197 ,560.19 
3,087 ,256.07 
427,767.10 
6,308,062.79 
1,339,954.55 
3,036,334.59 
1,524,820.88 
4,641,447.58 
695,140.14 
30,481 ,383.69 
1,339,221.91 
324,156.19 
1,248,733.50 
2,476,393 .39 
1,078,176.18 
624,924.41 
1,020,908 .68 
2,714,346.91 
206,809.40 
1,949,366.01 





11,686.81 
16,253.85 
13,766.18 
119,295.15 
39,857.26 
28,937.73 
12,694.20 
32,989.22 
89.36 
29,220.98 
1,406.44 


237,538.28 
2,813.73 
17,582.42 
401,643.75 
6,450.22 
33,639.14 
14,215.91 
18,123.94 
31,762.48 
7,539.69 
15,975.09 
116,701.27 
17,605.64 


13,879.29 
22,649.32 
5,085.87 
11,069.13 
7,524.06 





1,344,821.14 
4,211 ,998.37 
1,705,085.74 
1,430,427.19 
2,385 ,205.84 
485,409.03 
414,550.69 
1,352,694.66 
3,386,717.36 
264,490.46 
605,250.71 
559,848.46 
838,833.04 
3,221,109.97 
624,590.52 
1,215,142.61 
3,488,897 .82 
434,217.32 
6,341,701.93 
1,354,170.46 
3,054,458.53 
1,556,583.36 
4,648,987 .27 
711,115.23 
598,084.96 
1,356,827.55 
324,156.19 
1,265,029.58 
2,559,561 .10 
1,092 055.47 
647 573.73 
1 025,994.55 
2,714,346.91 
217 878.53 
1,956,890 .07 





1,027 101.26 
3,625,710.41 
1,628,324.59 
1,377 ,844.04 
1,831,584.06 
396,717.30 
329,002.60 
1,225,783.78 
2,211,659.44 
235,891.23 
431,468.62 
563,570.25 
843,925.41 
2,713,554.00 
446,596.26 

1 098,852.44 
3,090 569.27 
438,673.85 
4,882,207 .75 
1,107 ,885.06 
2,702 ,024.11 
1,381 ,893.17 
3,938,078 .38 
585,133.18 
28,942,307 .44 
1,081 ,288.69 
280,743.58 
1,015,983.18 
2,243,198.78 
950,818.49 
$24,974.57 
881,762.85 
2,448,099 .37 
173,564.54 
1,644,149.74 





317,719.88 
586,287 .96 
76,761.15 
52,583.15 
553,62] .78 
88,691.73 
85,548.09 
126,910.88 


1,175,057 .92 


28,599.23 
173,782.09 
— 3,721.79 
— 5,092.37 
507,555.97 
177,994.26 
116,290.17 
398,330.55 
— 4,451.53 


1,459,494.18 


246,285.40 
352,434.42 
174,690.19 
710,908.89 
125,982.05 


1,655,777 .52 


275,538.86 

43,412.61 
249,046.40 
316,362.32 
141,236.98 
122,599.16 
144,231.70 
266,247.54 

44,313.99 
312,740.33 





31 
16 


715,907.04 
20 844.38 
895 ,062 .66 


$15,308,901.11 809,157.04 $ 1,756,410.97 
$13,758,542.14 661,593.51 $ 1,820,861 .84 


$ 1,550,358.97 147,563.53 —$ 64,450.87 


$88,981 249.99 
$77,738,623.90 


$ 1,420,436.81 
$ 1,440,831.14 








$79,179,455.04 





20% 


$11,242,626.09 —§ 
11% 22% —3.5% 14.5% 


20,394.33 


$11 222,231.76 








14% 
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NATIONAL EMPLOY MENT 


The spring pick-up in employment continued at a height- 
ened pace between March and April 1950, according to 
the latest Census Bureau figures. Total civilian employment 
was estimated at 58,668,000 in the week ending April 8, 
about 1,100,000 higher than in the week ending March 11. 
Between February and March, when the expansion in em- 
ployment started, the increase had amounted to 600,000. 

Unemployment dropped sharply for the second succes- 
sive month, from 4,123,000 in March to 3,515,000 in April. 
With this drop, the jobless total returned to the level pre- 
vailing last fall, but was still half a million above the April 
1949 figure. The March-April decline in unemployment 
was at least partly seasonal in character, with gains in con- 
struction, farming, and trade a major factor in the change. 

Nonagricultural employment, at 51,473,000 in April, 
was up by 600,000 from March. Many of the additional 
workers were drawn from the ranks of the unemployed, but 
some were housewives and students who had been outside 
the labor force in March. Some of the increase was due to 
the hiring of more than 100,000 temporary enumerators 
for the Decennial Census of Population, which started 
April 1. With the increase, nonagricultural employment, 
for the first time in many months, was well above the level 
of a year ago (about 1.5 million higher than in April 


§ ‘49). On the other hand, agricultural employment, at 


+,195,000 in April, continued under the 1949 level. 
May 1950 


Oregon Property Taxes Levied 
In 1949-50 Summarized 


The data in the above table were derived from data com- 
piled by the Oregon State Tax Commission. It will be ob- 
served that there are two broad classifications of levies on 
real property—taxes and assessments. The former are on 
an ad valorem basis and the latter are on an acreage basis, 
without regard to the value of the property. 

The great bulk of the taxing bodies which levy on real 
property use ad valorem taxes. It will be observed that 
more than half the total of such taxes is levied by school 
districts, and that the increases in school taxes from 
1948-49 to 1949-50 was 20 per cent. The amount of sup- 
port given to county governments by the owners of real 
estate is more than that given to cities and towns. But the 
latter increased 11 per cent 1949-50 as compared with 
1948-49, whereas county taxes rose but 4 per cent. The 
“miscellaneous” column for ad valorem taxes covers levies 
by such taxing bodies as road districts, port districts, water 
districts, public utility districts, etc. It will be noted that 
there was a small decrease in 1949-50 in this classification. 
This is explained by a decrease in levies by road districts 
from $692,570.61 to $337,986.77. 

The highest percentage increase in county ad valorem 
taxes and assessments combined was shown by Douglas 
County with a 53 per cent rise. Hood River, Jackson, and 
Lake counties all showed 1 per cent decrease. 
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CURRENT BUSINESS TRENDS IN OREGON 


Bank Deposits. The following figures for bank deposits by indi- 
viduals, partnerships, and corporations in Oregon, as of June 30, 
1949, have been released (in thousands of dollars) : 


Lumber. The lumber market continues strong, some prices being 
as much as 50 per cent above the 1949 mid-summer low. The basic 
reason is simply that orders are outrunning production. The West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association reports that the production of 141 
mills in the Douglas-fir region of the Pacific Northwest was 4.6 per 
cent higher for the first nineteen weeks of 1950 than for the same 
period in 1949—while orders were 14.19 per cent higher, the file of 
unfilled orders 43.1 per cent greater; stocks were off 17.7 per cent. 

The figures for recent weeks given below show a decrease in the 
flow of new orders and a slight reduction in unfilled orders (figures 
in M board feet). 


W eek 
May 13 
Production 131,256 
Orders . 117,095 
Unfilled orders . 644,778 


W eek 
May 6 
127,164 
132,713 
659,841 


W eek 
Apr. 29 
128,468 
142,484 
674,623 


W eek 
Apr. 22 
125,660 
159,011 
658,651 











Department-Store Sales. The dollar volume of Portland depart- 
ment-store sales are currently running slightly above a year ago, 
although the cumulative total so far this year is below that of the 
same period in 1949. Percentage changes in sales in Portland and 
other Pacific Coast cities, compared to a year ago, are given below. 


Week Ending 
May 6, 1950 


Calendar Year 
City to May 6, 1950 
EA Se Aas a ae ae —4 
Los Angeles _._.. ong 
. +3 
—3 
0 
Seattle —.__.__. —4 
Spokane ani an) 
United States —3 


























Food Prices. Average prices of food bought by moderate-income 
families in Portland declined by 0.3 per cent between February 15 
and March 15, 1950. The index for March was 211.1, 5.1 per cent 
below a year ago ago but 33.3 per cent above the June 1946 level. 


BANK 


County 
Baker 





Benton 





Clackamas. 


Clatsop 
Columbia —__... 


Coos 


Total 
10,826 
17,093 
28,987 








19,532 
10,889 





26,054 





Crook 





4,063 
1,665 





13,952 





24,880 





3,234 





3,950 





4,162 








7,057 
32,395 











1,661 
13,175 
26,385 





4,843 





69,213 








8,026 
27,492 





11,038 











Multnomah 


63,447 
4,142 
573,809 





Polk 


6,993 





Sherman 





Tillamook 


1,442 
10,701 





Umatilla 





Union 


10,019 





Wallowa 


3,999 





15,767 





Wasco 
W £2 . 


27,321 





Wheeler 


1,517 








Yamhill 


Total 


22,074 





DEBITS 


$1,137,413 


Demand 
$ 9,264 
11,799 
16,387 
11,223 
6,429 
18,481 
3,348 
1,301 
10,223 
19,605 
2,840 
3,684 
3,291 
4,773 
23,068 
1,383 
9,082 
18,925 
3,660 
$0,420 
5,548 
19,628 
8,812 
40,581 
3.586 
343,636 
5,329 
1,298 
6,512 
20.255 
7,237 
3.506 
11,550 
16,396 
1,308 
15,519 


$ 739,887 


T bene 

$ 1,562 
5,294 
12,600 
8,309 
4,460 
7,573 

715 


$ 397,526 


Bank debits represent the dollar value of the checks drawn against individual deposits. Payment for approximately 90 per cent of all goods, property, and services i: 
check. Bank debits are regarded as indicators of the general trend of business, though their value for this purpose may be impaired by substantial changes in the leve: 
prices. The Bureau of Business Research collects bank debits from 117 banks and branches monthly. On occasion, the totals for the same month in different issues of the 


Review are not directly comparable because of necessary adjustments in basic data. 


Marketing Districts 





Portland (Portland, Hillsboro, Oregon City, etc.) 








Lower Willamette Valley (Salem, McMinnville, etc.) 
Upper Willamette Valley (Albany, Corvallis, Eugene, etc.) 








North Oregon Coast (Astoria, Tillamook, etc.) 
Douglas, Coos Bay 





Southern Oregon (Ashland, Medford, Grants Pass) 





Upper Columbia River (The Dalles, Hood River, etc.) 





Pendleton area 








Central Oregon (Bend, Prineville, Redmond) 
Klamath Falls, Lakeview area 





Baker, La Grande area 





Burns, Ontario, Nyssa 





Number 
of Banks 
Reporting 


Debits 
Mar. 1950 


96 $877 270,998 
28 548,646,461 


11 
14 
+ 


78,332,450 
84,788,893 
14,214,292 
20,053,966 
36,079,369 
14,735,962 
18,383,478 
16,939,950 
21,675,323 
15,944,012 

7,476,842 


Building permits give an indication of building operations planned rather than actual construction under way. Care must be taken, in interpreting these data, to allow 
for the lag which mav elapse between the issuance of the permit and the beginning of actual construction. The data have been collected by the Bureau of Business Research. 



























































New Non- 


Debits 
Feb. 1950 


$708,252,772 
436,047,746 


73,649,230 
63,329,347 
12,935,451 
18,934,972 
24,510,348 


6,476,878 


1,100 


Debits 
Mar. 1949 


$899,274,876 
566,190,157 


81,039,778 
85,893,128 
15,090,143 
18,334,793 
33,834,543 
15,529,689 
20,119,039 
15,754,504 
22,632,027 
17,162,415 

7,694,660 


5,730 


21,050 
564,145 
4,007 


78,627 
3,943,565 
842,714 


Mar. 1950 compared with 


Feb. 19530 Mar. 1949 


+23.86% 
+25.80 
+ 6.36 
+33.89 
+ 9.89 
+ 5.91 
+-47.20 
+23.76 
+-39.24 
+-28.78 
+ 8.75 
+12.49 
+15.4 


— 2.45% 


Pitti leet tll 


Totals 
Mar. 1949 
$ 353,433 

49,157 

163,510 

44,400 

108,560 

1,457,730 
38,574 
32,330 

508,410 

67,890 

73,448 

2,940,660 

399,79« 


3,495 
12,175 
53,592 


$1,100,615 


98,745 
146,735 
1,014,196 


$8,041,076 


185,975 90 
45,900 
821 ,490 


$9,141,671 


66, 
528,710 
$7,035,268 
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